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University  of  T)enver 

SUMMER    SESSION 

The  twenty-second  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver  will  open  on  June  19,  1922,  and  will  consist  of  two 
terms — the  first  extending  from  June  19  to  July  28  and  the  second 
from  July  31  to  September  1.  Courses  of  study  in  all  of  the  regular 
collegiate  subjects,  as  well  as  special  courses  of  great  professional  in- 
terest to  teachers,  will  be  taught.  These  courses  may  be  taken  by  any- 
one who  has  had  the  necessary  previous  training  and  will,  when  satis- 
factorily completed,  count  toward  an  academic  degree.  More  than 
three  courses  a  term  may  not  be  taken  without  special  permission. 

The  Summer  Session  is  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  all  courses  are  taught  with  the  same  thoroughness  as  dur- 
ing the  winter  semesters.  The  faculty  will  include  the  University 
Professors,  together  with  a  number  of  other  prominent  educators  who 
have  been  invited  to  offer  work  in  their  specialties.  All  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  instructors  are  specialists  and  have  received  the 
best  training  and  preparation  for  their  work  and  have,  through  years 
of  experience,  proved  that  they  are  experts. 

The  Summer  Session  offers  training  to  the  regular  University 
students  and  also  to  teachers  and  others  who  cannot  attend  the- 
University  during  the  academic  year.  It  offers  opportunities  to  thos« 
who  have  had  to  discontinue  their  school  work  before  graduation  to 
complete  their  courses  and  receive  their  degrees.  By  availing  them- 
selves of  these  opportunities,  students  may  shorten  the  usual  four- 
year  period  of  the  college  course.  Students  who  have  already  received 
their  Bachelor's  degree  may  earn  credits  towards  a  Master  of  Arts 
degree  and  also  keep  abreast  of  the  new  things  in  the  educational  world. 

LOCATION 

The  Summer  Session  will  be  held  in  the  University  Buildings  at 
University  Park  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  city  of  Denver.  The 
University  Park  car  line  (No.  8)  runs  direct  to  the  campus. 

ADMISSION 

Students  who  register  for  the  Summer  Session  only  and  who  are 
not  planning  to  complete  the  work  for  a  degree  are  not  required  to 
present  credentials.  Such  students  may  enter  any  course  for  which 
their  previous  training  has  prepared  them.  They  may  later,  if  they 
desire,  present  entrance  credentials,  matriculate  and  become  candidates 
for  degrees.  4^ 

Students  who  matriculate  and  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  must^ 
fulfill  all  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  regular  sessions,  as  given 
in  the  general  catalog. 


CREDITS 

Each  class  meets  for  recitation  or  lecture  five  times  a  week,  and 
on  satisfactory  completion  of  the  term's  work  gives  two  semester 
hours'  credit,  except  that  the  course  in  Practice  Teaching  gives  four 
semester  hours  and  Physical  Education  "3"  gives  one  hour  only.  In 
comparison  with  work  offered  in  other  institutions,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  one  semester  hour  credit  equals  one  and  one-half  term 
hours. 

Recitations  and  lectures  are  one  hour  in  length  and  are  held  dur- 
ing the  forenoon  hours.  No  work  is  scheduled  for  Saturday  or  Sun- 
day. On  Sunday  students  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services 
held  in  the  different  churches  of  Denver.  Saturday  may  be  used  for 
study,  or  excursions  into  the  near-by  mountains. 

LABORATORIES 

The  University  has  very  well  equipped  laboratories  in  Biology, 
Chemistry  and  Physics.  Everything  desired  for  the  study  of  these 
subjects  is  provided,  and  students  may  use  these  laboratories  at  any 
time  between  8:00  A.  M.  and  5:00  P.  M.  Students  doing  work  in  these 
laboratories  pay  a  small  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used. 

LIBRARY 

The  Library  will  be  open  every  day  during  the  Session.  The  Uni- 
versity has  a  library  of  over  30,000  carefully  selected  volumes,  not  in- 
cluding unbound  pamphlets.  This  Library  is  also  a  branch  of  the 
Denver  City  Library  and  books  from  the  City  Library  may  be  ob- 
tained through  this  branch.  Books  from  the  Denver  City  Library 
needed  for  reference  in  any  of  the  classes  may  be  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity throughout  the  Session. 

In  addition  to  the  University  Library  and  the  Denver  City  Li- 
brary students  have  free  access  to  the  Library  of  the  Colorado  Scien- 
tific Society  in  the  State  Museum  Building  and  the  State  Library  in 
the  Capitol  Building.  These  different  libraries  give  to  our  students 
exceptionally  fine  opportunities. 

LECTURES 

A  series  of  concerts  and  of  popular  and  illustrated  lectures  and 
travelogues  is  offered  in  connection  with  the  Summer  Session.  These 
are  given  in  the  Chapel  in  University  Hall  and  Chemical  Lecture  Room 
at  the  noon  hour  or  at  one  o'clock.  These  hours  have  proved  by  ex- 
perience to  accommodate  the  largest  number  of  students,  as  the  after- 
noons are  left  free  for  study  and  laboratory  work.  No  admission  is 
charged  for  these  concerts  and  lectures.  All  students  and  friends  of 
the  University  are  invited. 

THE     CHAMBERLIN     OBSERVATORY 

The  Chamberlin  Observatory  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  astro- 
nomical stations  of  the  West.     Its  great  telescope  is  twenty-six  feet 
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in  length  and  the  diameter  of  its  object  glass  is  twenty  inches.  The 
observatory  will  be  open  to  students  of  the  Summer  School,  free  of 
charge,  on  all  clear  Tuesday  evenings  during  the  session.     Students^ 

should  plan  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  0 

TEACHERS  CERTIFICATES 

Under  the  laws  of  Colorado,  graduates  of  the  University  of  Den- 
ver receive  a  diploma  permitting  them  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  Colo- 
rado without  taking  the  teachers'  examinations,  providing  that  they 
have  taken,  as  part  of  their  college  course,  twenty  semester  hours  of 
professional  training.  This  professional  training  must  include  work 
in  at  least  two  of  the  five  following  groups  of  subjects:  General  and 
Educational  Psychology;  History  of  Education;  Science  and  Princi- 
ples of  Education;  Organization  and  Management  of  the  School;  and 
Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Anthropology.  It  must  also,  in  all  cases, 
include  the  course  in  Practice  Teaching.  The  Rules  of  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  definitely  state  that  in  no  case  will  teaching  experience 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  course  in  Practice  Teaching.  They  also 
provide  that  this  course  must  be  taken  while  the  candidate  is  a  senior 
or  graduate  student. 

TUITION 

The  tuition  for  either  term  of  the  Summer  School  is  $10.00  for 
each  study  taken,  except  that  for  the   course   in  Practice   Teaching,  tfl 
which  counts  for  four  semester  hours'  credit,  the  fee  is  $20.00.    For  the 
course,  Physical  Education  "3,"  no  fee  is  charged. 

ILIFF  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

The  Iliff  School  of  Theology,  located  on  the  same  campus  with 
the  University  of  Denver,  will  this  year  hold  a  special  Summer  School, 
opening  on  June  19  and  closing  July  28.  Courses  in  Religious  Edu- 
cation, Bible  Study,  Church  History  and  similar  subjects  will  be  taught. 
These  classes  will  be  open  to  the  students  of  the  first  term  of  the  Uni- 
versity's Summer  School  and  the  work  accomplished  will  be  credited 
by  the  University. 

BOARD   AND  ROOM 

Templin  Hall,  the  women's  dormitory,  will  be  open  and  offers 
rooms  at  prices  ranging  from  $12.50  to  $22.50  for  the  six  weeks'  ses- 
sion. Board  can  be  secured  at  Templin  Hall  at  reasonable  rates.  Res- 
ervations for  room  and  board  in  Templin  Hall  may  be  made  by  writ- 
ing to  Mrs.  Alicia  Winterbotham,  2080  South  Josephine  Street,  Denver, 
Colorado.  ^^ 

Furnished  rooms  can  be  obtained  in  private  homes  near  the  Uni-W 
versity  at  the  same  rates  as  in  Templin  Hall.     There  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  places  where  board  can  be   secured.     A  cafeteria  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Chapel  building  will  serve  lunch  at  the  noon  hour. 
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TEMPLIN   HALL 

COURSES    OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  various  courses  of  study  which  will  be  taught  in  the  Summer 
Session  of  1922  are  here  outlined.  In  addition  to  the  courses  which 
have  been  most  in  demand  during  the  previous  years,  a  number  of 
very  attractive  new  courses  are  offered.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
|University  to  offer  to  its  summer  students  as  many  studies  as  possible 
from  which  to  make  their  selection  and  in  the  event  that  any  course 
not  here  offered  should  be  desired  by  a  number  of  students,  arrange- 
ments for  teaching  it  will  be  made.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Summer  Session  is  a  regular  part  of  the  University  work  and  that 
the  various  laboratories  and  libraries  are  open  for  use. 

Each  class  meets  for  recitations  or  lectures  five  times  per  week, 
and  on  completion  of  the  term's  work  gives  two  semester  hours'  credit 
toward  a  degree.  Two  exceptions  should  be  noted:  Practice  Teach- 
ing gives  four  hours'  credit  and  Course  3  in  Physical  Education  only 
one. 

A  general  Assembly  of  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  Summer 
School  will  be  held  each  Tuesday  at  10:00.  On  these  days,  the  third 
and  fourth  hour  lectures  and  recitations  will  meet  at  10:30  and  11:30 
respectively. 

All  of  the  courses  which  will  be  taught  during  the  second  term 
have  not  yet  been  arranged.  Many  interesting  and  profitable  courses 
will  be  taught. 


ASTRONOMY 
r  Dean  Howe 

Advanced  Astronomy.    Practical  astronomy  for  students  who  have 
a  fair  knowledge  of  spherical  trigonometry  and  differential  calculus. 


For  work  in  the  Observatory  with  the  use  of  the  instruments,  a  special 
fee  will  be  charged.  For  further  information  write  Dean  H.  A.  Howe, 
University  of  Denver.  ^ 


OBSERVATORY 

BOTANY 

Professor  Coulter 

1.  General  Botany.  Lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with 
the  structure,  functions  and  relationships  of  plants.  The  development^ 
of  plants  and  their  classification  into  great  groups  will  be  the  basis 
of  this  course,  followed  by  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  various  func- 
tions of  plants  and  plant  organs  and  their  adaptations  to  external  and 
internal  conditions.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  each 
week.  Room  37         8:00 

2.  Advanced  Botany.  Arranged  for  those  students  who  have 
had  at  least  one  year  of  plant  study.  This  course  will  be  a  more  de- 
tailed investigation  of  the  morphology  of  several  typical  plants  in 
each  group  with  an  intimate  study  of  their  tissues  and  organs.  Fol- 
lowing this  study  the  physiological  functions  of  plants  will  be  dis- 
cussed with  particular  reference  to  the  modifications  of  their  organs 
and  parts  in  response  to  environment.  Lastly,  there  will  be  a  discus- 
sion of  the  grouping  of  plants  into  societies  dependent  largely  upon 
physiographic  conditions.  Room  37         10:00 

See  also  General  Science. 

CHEMISTRY 
Professor  W.  D.  Engle 
Assistant  Professor  Carlota  Roose  J± 

Assistant  Professor  Earl  A.  Engle  ™ 

1.  General  Chemistry.  This  is  an  introductory  course  designed 
to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  principles  of  the  science  and  to 
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secure  a  foundation  for  more  advanced  work.  Laboratory  work  is  re- 
quired. Students  desiring  additional  laboratory  work  may  also  take 
the  course  in  Qualitative  Analysis.  Science  Hall,  Room  27         9 :00 

2.     Qualitative  Analysis.     This  is  a  practical  study  of  the  methods 
of  chemical  analysis.    It  is  a  laboratory  course  and  involves  the  analysis 


of  a  number  of  mixtures. 


Science  Hall,  Room  22 


8:00 


3.  Quantitative  Analysis.  This  is  a  laboratory  course  in  which 
the  student  is  given  practice  in  the  quantitative  determination  of  the 
metals  and  acids,  and  in  the  analysis  of  ores,  etc. 

Science  Hall,  Room  27         8:00 

4.  Sanitary  and  Household  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  relation 
of  Chemistry  to  health  and  hygiene.  The  course  includes  a  study  of 
ventilation,  water  supply,  cleaning  agents,  disinfectants  and  antisep- 
tics, foods  and  food  values,  and  dietaries. 

Science   Hall,  Room  26         11:00 

5.  Food  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course  in  organic  analysis  cov- 
ering the  analysis  of  foods,  and  the  detection  and  estimation  of  adul- 
terants- Science  Hall,  Room  22         10:00 

6.  Recent  changes  in  the  Theories  of  Chemistry.  Theoretical 
^fcand  Physical  Chemistry  have  made  very  rapid  advances  during  re- 
cent years.  The  real  nature  and  structure  of  the  atom  are  better  un- 
derstood and  the  relations  between  chemical  compositions,  and  physi- 
cal and  chemical  properties  have  been  studied.  The  study  of  these 
subjects  together  with  other  new  things   in   physical   chemistry  will 


form  the  course. 


Science  Hall,  Room  26         9:00 


Second  Term 
Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  5  will  be  continued  through  the  second  term. 


SCIENCE    HALL 
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ECONOMICS 

Second  Term 

Assistant  Professor  Webster  W 

Elementary  Economics.  A  study  of  basic  principles  of  economic 
life  with  special  reference  to  theory  of  production.  The  problems  of 
labor  are  given  an  important  place  and  an  analysis  of  present  economic 
disputes  is  attempted. 

EDUCATION 

Professor  Walters 
Professor  Newlon 
Professor  Frasier 

1.  Experimental  Education.  A  study  of  some  problems  of  teach- 
ing through  an  investigation  of  learning  processes  and  types  of  instruc- 
tion. Students  will  perform  experiments  with  certain  school  subjects 
and  attempt  to  analyze  the  principles  involved.  Reports  upon  experi- 
mental studies  will  be  made  the  basis  of  class  reading  and  discussion. 
Text:     "Experimental  Education,"  by  Freeman. 

Professor  Walters         Room  21         9:00 

2.  Supervision  of  Instruction.    A  course  for  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, supervising  principals  and  supervisors  of  special  subjects.    The^ 
course  will  consist  of  a  discussion  and  analysis  of  the  elements  of  theW 
supervisory  processes  and  of  the  technical  and  professional  standards 
for  the  supervision  of  instruction.    The  purpose  of  the  course  will  be 

to  familiarize  the  class  with  definite  methods  of  procedure  by  means 
of  which  they  may  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  corps.  Text: 
"The  Supervision  of  Instruction,"  by  Herbert  Wilbur  Nutt. 

Professor  Walters         Room  21         10:00 

3.  High  School  Problems.  The  need  for  and  the  development  of 
the  high  school  units  in  a  school  system;  arguments  for  and  against 
the  junior-senior  plan;  types  of  organization;  classification  by  mental 
tests;  curricula;  supervised  study;  extra-classroom  activities;  present 
tendencies.    Text:     "Principles  of  Secondary  Education,"  by  Inglis. 

Professor  Walters         Room  21         11:00 

4.  The  Measurement  of  Intelligence.  The  main  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  teach  the  giving,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of  the  Stan- 
ford Revision  of  Simon-Binet  Test.  Some  attention  will  also  be  given 
to  group  mental  tests  and  to  the  use  of  mental  tests  in  the  public 
schools.    Text:    "The  Measurement  of  Intelligence,"  by  Terman. 

Professor  Frasier         Room  25         9:00  and  10:00 

5.  Educational   Tests  and   Measurements.     The   purpose  of  this 
course  will  be  to  acquaint  students  with  the  general  field  of  educa  ^ 
tional  tests.     At  least  one  test  for  each  school  subject  will  be  given, 
scored,  and  the  results  studied  by  the  class.    No  text. 

Professor  Frasier         Room  25         11:00 
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6.  Educational  Statistics.     This  course  will  present  the  methods 
of  computing  medians,  averages,  modes,  correlations,  deviations,  and 
other  simple  statistical  measures.     The  interpretation  of  these  meas- 
ures as  used  in  current  educational  literature  will  also  be  given  atten- 
tion.   Text:     "Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education,"  by  Rugg. 

Professor  Frasier         Room  25         8:00 

7.  Problems  in  Education.  Lectures  by  different  educators  and 
outside  reading.  An  important  part  of  the  course  will  be  the  round  table 
discussions.  This  course  will  be  under  the  direction  of  several  promi- 
nent educators.  Superintendent  J.  H.  Newlon,  of  the  Denver  Public 
Schools,  will  be  in  charge  for  two  weeks.  The  names  of  the  other  lec- 
turers will  be  announced  later.  An  hour  will  be  chosen  which  will  not 
conflict  with  other  courses.  All  teachers  are  urged  to  include  this  in 
their  schedule. 

8.  New  Methods  in  Education.  This  course  will  cover  the  latest 
and  best  methods  of  instruction  recently  developed  in  connection  with 
elementary  education.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  such  subjects  as, 
The  Project  Method  in  Education,  Socialized  Recitation,  New  Meth- 
ods of  Questioning,  The  Fitting  of  Education  to  the  Instinctive  Back- 
ground of  Child  Life,  Improved  Spelling  Methods,  and  The  Develop- 
ment of  Democratic  Ideals.  Room  23         11:00 

9.  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice.  A  brief  history  of  the 
^Kindergarten  and  an  intensive  study  of  theories  and  practice  in  the 
modern  kindergarten  in  the  light  of  present  general  educational  ten- 
dencies. Room  23         9:00 

10.  Primary  Methods.  This  course  will  deal  with  a  general  sur- 
vey of  all  courses  in  a  primary  curriculum  which  influence  reading 
and  an  intensive  study  of  oral  and  silent  reading  in  the  first  three 
grades.  Room  23         10:00 

Second  Term 

Courses  in  History  of  Education  and  Principles  of  Education  will 
be  offered. 


Public  School  Music.     See  under  Music. 
ENGLISH 

Professor  Luebke 
Professor  Cressman 
Professor  Lough 

1.  English  Composition.  A  practical  course  in  writing  English 
prose.  Each  student  is  expected  to  hand  in  short  themes  weekly,  in 
order  to  have  the  benefit  of  individual  criticism  and  suggestion  for 
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further  improvements.  Stress  is  laid  not  only  on  the  larger  elements 
of  planning  but  on  paragraph  and  sentence  structure.  This  course, 
the  equivalent  of  English  30,  is  not  a  repetition  but  a  complement  ofA 
the  course  offered  last  summer,  which  corresponded  to  English  29.^ 
Thus  by  the  present  schedule,  in  any  two  consecutive  summers  a  stu- 
dent can  fulfill  the  English  Composition  requirements.  But  both 
courses  are  so  arranged  that  neither  course  is  prerequisite  to  the  other. 
Text:  Greenough  and  Hersey,  English  Composition,  which  will  be 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  discussions. 

Professor  Luebke         Room  24         11:00 

2.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Grammar  and  Language. 
A  lecture  course  intended  to  be  of  use  to  students  and  teachers  of 
language.  The  following  subjects  will  be  treated:  The  origin  of  our 
alphabet;  the  relation  between  speech  and  writing;  changes  in  pro- 
nunciation, spelling  and  meaning;  the  relation  of  English  to  other 
languages,  modern  and  ancient;  classification  of  languages;  the  or- 
igin of  language;  the  acquisition  of  speech  by  the  child;  uniformity 
of  terminology  in  English  grammar;  the  parts  of  speech;  why  we 
speak  as  we  do.     Open  to  all  students. 

Professor   Cressman         Room   26         10:00 

3.  English  Literature — General  Course.  Readings  in  selected 
masterpieces  which  reflect  the  larger  movements  in  social  and  literary 
history.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  a  sense  of  values  and  arA 
appreciation  of  the  best  in  literature.  Open  to  all  students.  Lectures, 
class  discussions,  and  written  reports.  Text:  Cunliffe,  Pyre,  and 
Young-Century  Readings  in  English  Literature. 

Professor  Luebke         Room  24         8:00 

4.  American  Literature  from  Franklin  to  Whitman.  A  study  of 
the  American  spirit  in  American  literature  before  the  Civil  War.  Of 
chief  importance  will  be  the  reading  of  the  works  of  representative 
authors,  rather  than  much  reading  about  them.  Lectures  and  class 
discussions.  Open  to  all  students.  Text:  Pattee-Century  Readings 
in  American  Literature. 

Professor  Luebke         Room  24         9:00 

5.  Tennyson  and  Browning.  The  study  of  Tennyson  as  poet  and 
artist,  and  of  Browning  as  interpreter  of  life.  Lectures  and  class  dis- 
cussions. In  addition  to  studying  a  number  of  representative  selec- 
tions, this  course  aims  to  stimulate  the  student  to  read  more  widely  and 
appreciatively  the  contemporary  Victorian  poets.  A  general  knowl- 
edge of  English  Literature  is  desirable,  but  not  prerequisite.  Text: 
Page,  British  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Professor    Cressman  Room    26         8:0C^ 

6.  Shakespeare.  This  will  be  a  study  of  the  tragedies.  The  chief 
purpose  will  be  to  interpret  the  messages  from  life  to  life.     Dramatic 
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elements  will  be  considered  as  they  relate  to  this  interpretation.    Any 
text  of  the  plays  may  be  used. 

Professor  Lough         History   Building         9:00 

Second  Term 

English  29,  English  Composition  and  the  complement  of  the  course 
offered  the  first  term  will  be  taught.  This  is  required  for  all  candi- 
dates for  degrees. 

ETHNOLOGY 

Professor  Renaud 

1.  Indians  of  the  West.  This  will  be  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
ethnology  and  history  of  the  Indians  of  the  Great  Plains.  The  ma- 
terial and  social  culture,  the  arts  and  religion  of  the  Indians  who  for- 
merly roamed  over  the  Western  States,  and  particularly  Colorado,  will 
be  studied.  They  are  among  the  most  picturesque  and  best  known  In- 
dians and  occupy  a  large  place  in  American  History,  Arts  and  Litera- 
ture. They  represent  an  interesting  and  important  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Great  West.  Credit  in  History.  Text:  Clark  Wissler 
—Indians  of  the  Plains.  Room  15         11:00 

FRENCH 

Professor  Renaud 

The  following  courses,  although  similar  in  scope  to  those  offered 
last  year,  will  differ  materially  from  them  and  credits  will  be  granted 
to  students  taking  them  again  this  summer. 

1.  Modern  French.  A  practical  course  which  can  be  used  as  a 
review  or  as  a  preparation  to  teach  French.  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
dictation,  review  of  grammar,  composition;  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
reading,  pronunciation  and  conversation;  Friday,  open  for  questions, 
discussion  and  review.  Room  15         g.00 

2.  Teacher's  Course  in  French  and  Spanish.  This  course  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  practical  review  of  the  principal  problems  of  the 
study  and  teaching  of  the  Romance  Languages.  It  will  comprise  the 
discussion  of  the  methods  of  learning  and  teaching  French  and  Span- 
ish, the  review  of  the  principal  points  of  phonetics  and  pronuncia- 
tion, grammar  and  composition,  reading  and  conversation.  It  will  be 
a  lecture  course  with  discussion.  Room  15         10:00 

3.  Any  regular  course  in  French  language  or  literature,  the  es- 
sentials of  which  can  be  taught  in  six  weeks,  may  be  given  if  war- 
ranted by  sufficient  demand. 
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GENERAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Coulter  ^ 

1.  General  Science  and  Teaching  Methods.  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  develop  a  more  common  knowledge  of  scientific  things  and 
a  more  scientific  attitude  toward  common  things.  This  course  will 
clarify  many  vague  ideas  and  notions  regarding  natural  phenomena, 
dissipate  many  false  theories  and  beliefs  and  substitute  therefor  a 
sound  and  scientific  basis  for  our  knowledge  of  these  things.  The 
topics  to  be  discussed  will  be:     I.  Air.     II.  Water.     III.  The  Earth 

IV'Life-  Room  37         9:00 

GEOLOGY 

Professor  Cutler 

1.  Economic  Geology.  A  study  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
United  States  in  particular,  and,  to  some  extent,  those  of  the  world. 
Its  subdivisions  are:  metal-bearing  minerals,  the  non-metallic  products, 
mineral  waters,  soils  and  kindred  subjects.  Room  32         10-00 

HISTORY 

Assistant  Professor  Scofield  A 

1.  European  Governments.  A  comparative  study  of  the  political 
institutions  of  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany — past  and  pres- 
ent— and  Soviet  Russia.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  historical  or- 
igins and  growth  of  these  governments.  Brief  attention  will  be  given 
to  political  parties  and  to  the  institutions  of  local  administration. 
Text:     Frederic  Ogg — Governments  of  Europe,  Revised  Edition. 

History  Building         8:00 

2.  American  History.  History  of  the  United  States  since  1877. 
A  period  during  which  the  American  nation  found  itself  and  realized 
its  powers.  A  study  of  modern  American  life,  industrial  growth  and 
organization,  constitutional  changes,  reform  movements,  the  Spanish- 
American  and  World  Wars  and  the  development  of  the  United  States 
as  a  world  power.  Text:  Frederic  Paxson — Recent  History  of  the 
United  States.  History  Building         9:00 

3.  The  New  World.  A  study  of  international  problems  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  These  problems  have  a  geographical  and  historical  setting.  The 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  provide  the  background  of  information  neces-  A 
sary  to  understand  the  main  international  questions  of  our  times  and 

to  follow  their  development.    Text:    Isaiah  Bowman — The  New  World. 

History  Building         11:00 
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LATIN 

Professor  Cressman 

Cicero's  De  Senectute.  This  course  is  the  one  usually  taken  by 
students  entering  the  University  with  three  or  four  years  of  Latin. 
If  those  who  enroll  for  it  prefer,  some  other  author  or  work  will  be 

read-  Room  26         9:00 

MATHEMATICS 
Professor  Russell 
Professor  Trout 
Mr.  Russell 

The  following  courses  are  selected  from  those  given  during  the 
regular  school  year.  The  course  in  Trigonometry  is  required  for  grad- 
uation. 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry.  Text:  Robbins,  Plane  Trigonometry. 
This  course  covers  the  use  of  logarithms,  the  solution  of  trigonometric 
equations,  the  solution  of  the  right  and  oblique  triangle,  the  develop- 
ment of  all  formulas  used,  and  other  topics  usually  taught  in  such  a 

course-  Room  27         10:00 

2.  Advanced  Algebra.  Text:  Wells,  College  Algebra.  This 
course  is  for  students  who  have  gone  as  far  as  quadratic  equations  in 
a  high  school  course.  It  reviews  in  a  college  text  the  topics  of  the 
first  year  high  school  Algebra  and  takes  in  advance  the  theory  of 
quadratic  equations.  Room  27         8.00 

3.  College  Algebra.  Text:  Wells,  College  Algebra.  This  course 
is  for  students  who  have  had  one  and  one-half  years  of  high  school 
Algebra  or  its  equivalent.  It  covers  simultaneous  equations  involving 
quadratics,  proportions,  progressions,  the  binominal  theorem,  unde- 
termined coefficients,  permutations  and  combinations. 

Room  27         9:00 

4.  Plane  Analytical  Geometry.  Text:  Smith  and  Gale.  This 
course  is  for  students  who  have  had  the  above  courses  in  Trigonometry 
and  Algebra.  It  covers  the  topics  usually  taught  in  any  elementary 
course  in  Analytical  Geometry.  Room  27         11:00 

5.  Differential  Calculus.  Text:  Granville.  This  is  for  students 
Avho  have  had  all  four  of  the  above  courses  in  mathematics. 

Room  27         11:00 

Second  Term 
Courses  1,  2,  and  3  will  be  repeated  the  second  term. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING 
See  under  Physics. 
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MUSIC— PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
Professor  White 

Miss  Reid  ^ 

Mrs.  Towle 

Music  is  occupying  each  year  a  larger  place  in  education  and  there 
is  an  insistent  demand  for  thoroughly  trained  supervisors  and  special 
teachers.  The  organization  of  schools  on  the  platoon  system,  with 
special  departmental  work,  calls  for  more  and  better  prepared  teach- 
ers. The  process  of  education  is  continuous,  especially  in  music,  and 
in  no  other  subject  are  more  rapid  or  more  radical  changes  occurring. 

The  Music  Courses  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver  are  especially  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  supervisors 
and  special  teachers  of  music  in  departmental  work  and  in  Junior  or 
Senior  High  Schools  and  also  for  other  teachers  who  are  required  to 
give  instruction  in  this  subject.  They  will  serve  as  a  great  aid  and 
inspiration  to  those  students  who  find  it  impossible  to  take  courses 
during  the  longer  winter  terms,  and  to  those  desiring  a  clear  insight 
into  the  demands  of  the  music  teaching  profession  and  the  supervising 
profession. 

The  seven  courses  offered  this  year  are  outlined  below.  Any  one 
course,  or  any  combination  of  courses,  or  combinations  of  the  music 
courses  with  academic  courses,  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  value. 

Each  course  in  Music  will  be  accepted  for  two  semester  hours'  col-  £ 
legiate  credit.  Students  satisfactorily  completing  four  properly  cor-  ™ 
related  courses  in  Music  will  receive  a  Denver  University  certificate. 

A  maximum  of  fifteen  semester  hours  of  credit  in  the  theory  or 
history  of  Music  or  Art  or  a  combination  of  the  two  will  be  accepted 
towards  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

1.  Music  Education  I.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  teach- 
ers who  feel  the  need  of  a  thorough  review.  It  will  cover  the  work  of 
all  grades  in  regular  order  of  progression:  Kindergarten — matching 
of  tones;  foundational  work  in  time  and  rhythm;  musical  games; 
marching,  skipping,  etc.  First  grade — the  rote  song  and  the  result- 
ing developments,  such  as  phrase  recognition,  time  and  rhythm  recog- 
nition; introduction  to  staff  notation;  ear  training  for  the  fundamen- 
tal musical  elements,  etc.  Second  grade — beginning  of  sight  sing- 
ing from  the  board  and  book;  farther  development  of  tonality  sense, 
from  ear  and  eye,  phrase  recognition  by  ear  and  eye;  beginning  of 
study  of  staff  notation.  Third  grade — farther  development  of  the 
above  points  plus  the  introduction  of  the  very  successful  idea  of 
"Songs  Without  Words."  Fourth  grade — continued  development  of 
the  above  plus  the  introduction  of  the  minor,  and  the  two-part  singing. 
Fifth  grade — continuation  of  the  above  and  the  introduction  of  three- 
part  singing  and  of  the  fine  educational  method  of  "The  Harmonic  f 
Feeling."  Seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  Junior  High  School — devel- 
opment of  all  of  the  above  and  the  introduction  of  the  bass  clef,  four- 
part  singing  for  changed  voices.  Science  Hall         9:00 
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2.  Music  Education  II.  This  course  will  cover  practical  teaching 
in  the  various  grades,  actually  presenting  the  problems  that  occur  in 
the  class  room,  with  critic  teaching  and  suggestions.  This  course  will 
be  eminently  practical  for  all  room  teachers  who  must  take  their  own 
music  or  make  one  or  two  exchanges  with  teachers  not  prepared  in 
music.  Experienced  supervisors  and  teachers  who  feel  fully  prepared 
in  the  general  psychology  of  teaching  school  music,  as  presented  by  the 
Denver  plan,  will  find  this  course  inspirational  as  the  class  will  be  con- 
ducted by  one  of  the  best  experts  in  the  Denver  Schools,  assisted  by 
the  Director  of  Music.  Science  Hall         9: 00 

3.  Orchestration  and  Harmonic  Analysis.  This  course  will  offer 
the  practical  working  of  the  orchestra  and  give  an  understanding  of  the 
various  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  how  used,  how  the  transposing 
instruments  are  used,  possibilities  of  combinations  and  substitutions, 
methods  of  arranging,  etc.  This  work  is  applicable  for  Grade,  Junior 
and  Senior  High  School  work.  The  Harmonic  Analysis  will  be  applied 
to  choral  compositions  that  are  suitable  and  practical  for  the  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools  and  these  same  compositions  will  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  orchestrations.  Science  Hall         10:  00 

4.  Aural  Harmony  and  Dictation.  This  course  will  offer  a  very 
thorough  method  of  mind-development  (following  the  psychology  of 
Seashore's  "Measurement  of  Musical  Talent").  This  course  is  espec- 
ially designed  for  students  who  have  taken  either  the  Elementary  or 
the  Intermediate  Music  Structure  in  previous  Summer  Sessions,  in  the 
Extension  College,  or  similar  courses  (elementary  or  intermediate  har- 
mony) in  other  schools.  It  will  be  particularly  helpful  to  teachers 
who  are  supervisors  or  departmental  teachers  and  to  all  classes  of  pri- 
vate music  teachers.  This  class  might  well  be  considered  a  highly 
specialized  class  in  Advanced  Theory  and  Harmony. 

Science   Hall         8:  00 

5.  Music  Education  III.  There  is  an  ever-increasing  realization 
of  the  great  influence  of  music  in  all  the  activities  of  life.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  that  all  should  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  art  side  of  music,  its  correlation  to  all  other  forms  of  educational 
effort,  to  art,  to  literature,  to  the  entire  emotional  side  of  life.  This 
course  is  designed  to  give  this  appreciation  and  to  give  something 
vital  and  beautiful  for  the  leisure  hours.  An  entirely  new  text  will 
be  used  presenting  a  complete  method  of  Music  Appreciation  in  re- 
lation to  the  other  activities  of  life  and  showing  a  fine  method  of 
development  from  the  simplest,  suitable  for  the  kindergarten,  through 
all  the  grades  to  the  more  complex.  This  is  presented  in  a  non-techni- 
cal manner  so  that  any  general  educator,  as  well  as  the  best  trained 
musician,  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  course. 

Science  Hall         11:00 

6.  Elementary  Harmony  and  Sight-Singing.  This  course  will 
give  the  elementary  foundation  of  music  through  the  study  of  practical 
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harmony,  theory,  knowledge  of  scales,  chords,  rhythms,  etc.,  and  the 
practical  application  to  singing  at  sight.  Three  days  each  week  will  be 
devoted  to  the  harmonic  side,  the  other  two  days  to  the  practical  appli- 
cation in  singing  at  sight.  This  course  will  be  found  of  incalculable 
value  to  any  teacher  who  is  not  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  two  phases 
of  this  subject.  Science  Hall         10:00 

7.  English  Diction  in  Relation  to  the  Literature  of  Song.  It  be- 
comes increasingly  apparent  that  greater  and  more  attention  must  be 
paid  to  diction,  proper  pronunciation,  proper  enunciation,  correct  use 
of  the  singing  vowels  and  of  the  consonants,  both  in  singing  and  in 
speaking,  proper  placement  of  the  voice,  proper  understanding  of  the 
range,  proper  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the  text  to  the  music,  etc. 
Hence  this  course  is  offered,  and  will  be  found  of  fine  artistic,  educa- 
tional and  practical  value.  Usually  such  courses  are  prohibitively  high 
in  cost,  but  this  course  is  arranged  so  that  a  large  number  of  students 
may  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  at  a  nominal  cost.  This  course 
will  be  pursued  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Master  Class  is  conducted  in 
the  greatest  departments  of  music  and  every  member  of  the  class  will  be 
given  full  opportunity  to  have  his  or  her  work  criticised  and  improved 
and  given  the  methods  of  instruction  for  children. 

Summer  School  Orchestra.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  Summer  Ses- 
sion students,  whether  in  music  classes  or  not,  come  with  orchestral 
instruments,  an  orchestra  will  be  organized.  It  will  rehearse  regularly 
and  appear  at  the  concerts  during  the  Summer  Session. 

Weekly  Concerts.  Beginning  with  the  second  week,  a  concert  will 
be  given  each  Wednesday  at  12:  30.  The  members  of  the  music  classes 
will  participate,  in  both  solo  and  ensemble  work,  and  outside  musicians 
will  also  contribute  to  these  events. 

PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION 

A  limited  amount  of  time  of  each  teacher  in  the  department  is 
available  for  private  instruction  in  voice,  piano,  theory  of  music,  etc. 
Those  desiring  such  work  should  consult  the  Director  of  the  depart- 
ment or  the  teacher.  Those  who  desire  instruction  on  other  instruments 
will  find  that  Denver  offers  some  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  country. 
The  staff  of  the  Department  of  Music  will  be  glad  to  advise  in  this 
matter. 

For  any  further  information,  write  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer 
School  or  to  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Music. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Lough 

1.  Problems  of  Conduct.  A  study  of  the  nature  and  ground  of  the 
moral  claim  and  of  the  more  important  problems  of  individual  and  so- 
cial conduct.    Text:    "Problems  of  Conduct,"  by  Durant  Drake. 

History  Building         9:00 
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2.  Problems  of  Religion.  A  study  of  the  nature  and  ground  of 
the  religious  claim  and  of  the  more  important  problems  of  religion. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  practical  interests  of  the  relig- 
ious life.    Text:  "Problems  of  Religion,"  by  Durant  Drake. 

History  Building         10:00 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Miss  Rilling 

1.  Playground  Management  (Elementary).  This  course  is 
planned  for  people  who  desire  to  do  school  or  city  playground  work. 
One-half  the  time  will  be  spent  in  games  and  one-half  in  lectures  on 
playground  subjects. 

(a)  Games:  Singing  games,  running  games,  simple  team  games, 
simple  ball  games,  school-room  games,  volley  ball,  basketball,  indoor 
baseball. 


GYMNASIUM 


(b)  Lectures:  Psychology  of  play;  playground  equipment;  play- 
ground discipline;  playground  activities  other  than  games;  how  to 
teach  games;  play  festivals;  simple  costuming;  school  playground 
organization;  required  reading.         (Two  Hours  Credit.) 

Gymnasium         9 :  00 
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2.  First  Aid  and  Hygiene  of  School  Children. 

(a)  A  short  course  in  Anatomy  and  First  Aid. 

Dr.  Jenette  H.  Bolles. 

(b)  Lectures.  How  to  give  posture  tests;  how  to  give  simple 
physical  examinations;  how  to  help  children  remedy  physical  defects; 
use  of  government  charts,  etc.         (Two  Hours  Credit.) 

Gymnasium         10:00 

3.  General  Course.  This  course  is  designed  for  personal  devel- 
opment and  for  the  benefit  of  those  teaching  gymnastics  in  public 
schools.  Much  helpful  material  for  teachers  will  be  given,  such  as 
drills,  dances,  etc.,  suitable  for  entertainment.  The  course  will  include 
Public  School  Gymnastics  and  Corrective  Exercises.  No  fee  is  charged 
for  this  course.         (One  Hour  Credit.)  Gymnasium         11 :  00 

Gymnasium  suits  and  slippers  are  required  for  Courses  1  and  3  in 
Physical  Education.  Plain  white  middies,  full  black  bloomers  and  black 
slippers  are  suggested  for  women. 

NOTE:  Students  completing  Courses  1,  2,  and  3,  are  entitled  to 
a  Playground  Certificate. 

Denver  has  one  of  the  best  developed  playground  systems  in  the 
country.  Students  will  be  given  ample  opportunity  to  observe  the 
actual  working  of  the  Denver  playgrounds,  as  all  of  them  will  be  in 
full  swing  during  the  summer. 

PHYSICS 

First  Term 
Professor  Nyswander 

1.  General  Physics.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Experimental 
lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work;  three  class  periods  and  two 
laboratory  periods  per  week.  This  course  is  a  part  of  the  regular  year's 
work  in  General  Physics  and  is  recommended  to  those  who  are  teaching 
or  preparing  to  teach  Physics  in  the  high  school  and  others  who  require 
a  course  in  Physics  as  a  pre-requisite  for  other  courses  of  study. 

Science  Hall,  Room  16        8:00 

2.  Radioactivity.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  concise 
account  of  the  developments  in  the  field  of  Radioactivity,  embracing  as 
much  of  the  entire  subject  as  is  possible  in  the  time  at  hand.  The  scope 
of  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  has  advanced  rapidly  and  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  some  of  our  modern  theories. 

Science  Hall,  Room  16         9 :  00 

3.  Mechanical  Drawing.  The  work  in  Mechanical  Drawing  has 
been  planned  to  give  a  choice  of  three  different  courses:  (a)  elementary 
drawing  especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  those  preparing  to 
teach  Mechanical   Drawing;   (b)  engineering  drawing;  (c)   descriptive 
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geometry.  It  is  possible  to  complete  more  than  two  hours'  work  in 
Mechanical  Drawing,  the  credit  in  each  case  being  determined  by  the 
amount  of  work  completed.  Science  Hall,  Room   13         10:  00 

Second  Term 
Assistant  Professor  Hyslop 

1.  General  Physics.  Mechanics  and  Heat.  Experimental  lec- 
tures, recitations  and  laboratory  work;  three  class  periods  and  two  two- 
hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  This  course  is  a  part  of  the  regular 
year's  work  in  General  Physics  and  is  recommended  to  high  school 
teachers  of  Physics,  also  to  those  requiring  a  course  in  Physics  as  a 
pre-requisite  for  other  courses.  Science  Hall,  Room  16         8:  00 

2.  General  Physics.  Sound  and  Light.  Experimental  lectures, 
recitations  and  laboratory  work;  three  class  periods  and  two  two-hour 
laboratory  periods  per  week.  This  course  is  recommended  to  those  who 
have  taken  or  are  taking  the  course  in  mechanics  and  heat,  but  may 
be  taken  by  others  interested.  Science  Hall,  Room  16         9:  00 

3.  Radio  Communication.  Experimental  lectures  and  recitations. 
This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  high  school  teachers  and 
other  interested  persons  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  radio  communication  and  their  application.  Atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  setting  up  and  operation  of  transmitting  and 
receiving  stations,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  applications  of  the 
vacuum  tube.  Science  Hall,  Room  16         10:00 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 

Principal  Cluxton 

Library 

The  School  of  Practice  Teaching,  operated  in  connection  with 
the  Summer  School,  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  students  of  the 
University  to  secure  practical  experience  in  regular  school-room  activi- 
ties at  the  same  time  that  they  are  completing  their  collegiate  profes- 
sional training  in  Pedagogy  and  Psychology.  It  is  under  the  direction 
of  Principal  H.  T.  Cluxton,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Cheltenham  School 
and  who  is  one  of  the  most  successful  grade  principals  in  Denver. 

The  organization  and  supervision  of  the  School  of  Practice  Teach- 
ing are  such  as  are  found  in  any  up-to-date  school.  Principal  Cluxton, 
from  his  extensive  experience,  is  very  helpful  in  correcting  faults  of 
presentation  or  discipline  and  in  making  suggestions  which  will  help 
the  new  teacher  to  avoid  many  mistakes.  The  school  has  been  main- 
tained for  many  years  and  has  proved  of  great  benefit  both  to  student 
teachers  who  have  received  their  initial  training  in  it  and  to  pupils. 

Each  week  the  Principal  will  hold  three  thirty-minute  meetings 
with  the  corps  of  teachers,  in  which  specific  problems  of  general  inter- 
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est  arising  directly  from  the  experiences  of  the  class  room  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Bagley,  School  Room  Management,  will  be  used  as  reference. 
Each  student-teacher  will  be  required  to  present  a  written  report  on 
some  phase  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  class  room  or  conference 
during  the  term. 

This  course  in  Practice  Teaching  is  one  of  the  studies  required  of 
graduates  who  are  candidates  for  the  Teacher's  Life  Certificate  granted 
by  the  State  of  Colorado.         (Four  Hours  Credit.) 

GRADE  SCHOOL  PUPILS 

The  Practice  Teaching  School  of  the  Summer  School  offers  instruc- 
tion in  all  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Public  Schools  from  the  third  to 
the  eighth  grade  inclusive.  The  school  is  well  attended  by  pupils  from 
the  Denver  public  schools,  as  it  offers  opportunity  for  them  to  make  up 
work  in  which  they  have  failed,  or  to  do  advanced  work.  The  tuition 
charged  for  pupils  in  this  school  is  $2.00  for  a  term  of  six  weeks. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Bentley 

1.  General  Psychology.  An  introductory  course  presenting  the 
facts  of  mental  life  in  their  larger  outline.  Especially  designed  for 
teachers  who  have  not  had  a  college  course  in  the  subject  matter  of 
Psychology  or  those  who  desire  additional  reading.  The  course  will 
consist  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  dealing  with  sensation,  affec- 
tion, attention  and  perception,  and  presenting  in  concrete  form  the 
more  important  facts  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge  by  experimen- 
tal investigation  of  the  mental  processes.  The  course  is  a  natural  ap- 
proach to  all  studies  in  education  and  advanced  psychology.  Text: 
"Psychology,  General  Introduction,"  by  C.  H.  Judd. 

Room  20         9  :00 

2.  Educational  Psychology  (Descriptive).  An  application  of  the 
general  principles  of  Psychology  to  Education.  The  course  will  con- 
sist of  a  study  of  human  behavior  from  the  point  of  view  of  origin 
and  growth  and  also  of  the  capacities,  tendencies,  reflexes  and  instincts 
of  man,  so  far  as  they  throw  light  on  educational  practices.  Lectures 
and  discussions  dealing  with  the  learning  process,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  methods  of  study  and  the  teaching  of  how  to  study.  The 
facts  and  laws  of  individual  differences  and  their  relation  to  heredity 
and  environment,  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Psychol- 
ogy to  the  elementary  and  high  school  branches.  A  previous  course 
in  Psychology  is  desired.  Text:  "Educational  Psychology,"  by 
Starch.  Room  20         10:00 

3.  Introductory  Experimental  Psychology  (Laboratory  Course). 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student,  at  first  hand, 
with  his  own  mental  processes,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  psy- 
chophysical organism.  It  is  designed  to  afford  an  understanding  of 
scientific  methods  in  observation  as  applied  to  mental  material  and 
is  basic  to  experimental  education.    It  will  give  public  school  teachers 
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a  knowledge  of  laboratory  technique  in  assembling  data  and  tabulat- 
ing results.  Individual  and  group  experiments  will  be  conducted. 
Open  only  to  those  who  have  had  a  satisfactory  course  in  introduc- 
tory psychology.  Text:  "A  Text  Book  of  Psychology,"  by  F.  B. 
Titchener,  and  laboratory  manuals.  RoQm  2Q     u  :0Q  tQ  j  :0Q 

Second  Term 

Courses  1  and  3  will  be  continued.    A  course  in  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation will  take  the  place  of  course  2. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
Professor  Perle  Kingsley 

1.  Educational  Problems  in  Reading.  This  course  has  a  double 
purpose:  first,  to  assist  the  teacher  to  improve  his  own  reading;  sec- 
ond, to  assist  the  teacher  to  teach  reading.  Text:  "A  Handbook  of 
Oral  Reading,"  by  L.  E.  Bassett,  or  "Interpretation  of  the  Printed 
Page,"  by  S.  H.  Clark.  Room  22         8:00 

2.  Practical  Speaking  and  Debate.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course 
to  study  methods  of  assembling  material  for  original  speeches,  prob- 

^^  lems  of  debate,  and  effectiveness  in  delivery.    Texts:  "Effective  Speak- 
9  ing,"  by  A.  E.  Phillips;  "Public  Speaking,"  by  J.  W.  Winans;  "Argu- 
mentation and  Debate,"  O'Neill,  Laycock,  Scales. 

Room  22         9:00 

3.  Direction  of  School  Dramatics.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course 
to  give  practical  aid  to  the  teacher  concerning  the  problems  of  sources 
of  material,  the  kind  of  plays  to  present,  and  in  the  problems  of  pre- 
sentation. It  is  planned  that  certain  plays  will  be  produced  by  the 
class.    Text:     References  to  many  plays  and  various  texts. 

Room  22         10:00 

SOCIOLOGY 

Second  Term 

Assistant  Professor  Webster 

1.  Elementary  Sociology.  This  course  includes  a  brief  survey  of 
the  origin  of  social  organizations  and  then  devotes  much  time  to  the 
problem  of  social  citizenship,  training  for  social  citizenship,  and  spe- 
cial difficulties  met  in  American  life. 

W  2.     American  Social  Problems.    In  this  course  the  problems  of  im- 

migration, race  prejudice,  poverty,  unemployment,  etc.,  are  sketched 
and  a  solution  is  attempted.  There  is  no  dogmatic  judgment  desired, 
merely  a  realization  of  the  existence  of  social  difficulties  and  evils. 
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SPANISH 
Assistant  Professor  Holzman  ^ 

1.  Elementary  Spanish.  A  beginners'  course.  It  is  intended  to 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  a  practical  study  of  Spanish.  It  affords 
practice  in  pronunciation,  easy  reading  and  translation.  The  essen- 
tials of  grammar  will  be  taught  by  both  oral  and  written  exercises. 

Room  28         8:00 

2.  Modern  Spanish.  A  practical  course  which  can  be  used  as  a 
review  or  as  a  preparation  to  teach  Spanish.  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day— dictation,  review  of  grammar,  composition;  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day— reading,  pronunciation  and  conversation;  Friday — open  for  ques- 
tions, discussion  and  review.  Room  28         9:00 

3.  Advanced  Spanish.  A  course  for  students  wishing  to  do  more 
advanced  work  in  reading,  translation,  composition  and  conversation. 
A  practical  course  for  advanced  students,  teachers  and  people  needing 
the  practice  of  Spanish  in  their  business.  Room  28         10*00 

Text  books  for  these  courses  will  be  announced  later.  A 


ZOOLOGY 

Professor  Cutler 

1.  Ornithology.     The  study  of  birds  and  their   activities   forms 

one  of  the  most  interesting  subdivisions  of  Zoology,  both   from  the 

aesthetic  and  economic  standpoint.     Probably  no  state  in  the  union 

has  more  species   of  birds  within   its   borders  during   the   year  than 

Colorado.  -d  ,,„         _  __ 

Room  32         8:00 

2.  Everyday  Biology  or  Nature  Study.  All  our  lives  we  have 
been  associated  with  and  surrounded  by  multitudes  of  biological  forms 
which  we  recognize  by  their  names  but  about  which  we  know  practi- 
cally nothing  in  a  definite  scientific  way  when  called  upon  to  instruct 
others  concerning  the  same.  This  is  a  course  of  special  value  to  teach- 
ers  in  general.  Room  32         8:00 

3.  Physiology.     This   course   covers  the   fundamental   principles,  U 
as  well  as  the  recent  advances  and  discoveries  in  Physiology.    Lectures 
and  recitations.  Room  32         9:00 
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LECTURES 

The  following  popular  lectures  have  been  arranged  for  the  Sum- 
mer School  this  year.     The  schedule  for  them  will  be  announced  later. 

DR.  ETIENNE  RENAUD 

The  Archeological  Expedition  of  1921.  Descriptive  and  illus- 
trated lecture  of  the  trip,  camp,  and  work  of  the  Expedition; 
Pit-houses  and  Pueblos;  Pottery  and  Artifacts  found  at  Chim- 
ney Rock;  Relations  of  culture  with  Mesa  Verde,  Aztec  and 
Chaco  Canon;  Sixty  selected  views. 

DR.  GEORGE  BEDELL  VOSBURGH 

A  series  of  five  Travelogues  illustrated  with  stereopticon. 

1.  Industrial  and  Picturesque  Japan. 

2.  The  Philippines — Their  Social  and  Industrial  Development 
Under  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Tyrolese  Alps. 

4.  Venice — The  City  of  the  Sea. 

5.  China  in  Transition. 

CONCERTS 

Concerts  will  be  given  each  week  of  the  session  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  twelve-thirty  o'clock.  These  will  include  both  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  Denver  has  many  musicians  with  great  ability  and 
some  of  the  best  of  these  will  appear.  The  students  of  the  Summer 
School  will  also  be  given  opportunity  to  participate.  These  concerts 
will  be  accompanied  by  talks  on  musical  appreciation. 

PLAYS 

The  class  in  the  Direction  of  School  Dramatics  will  present  one 
or  more  plays  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  term. 
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THE    TEACHER'S    VACATION 

The  teacher,  after  nine  months  of  hard,  conscientious  work  in  the 
school  room,  should  have  a  worth  while  vacation.  New  scenes  and 
change  of  surroundings  will  bring  mental  rest  and  give  new  energy. 
Few  teachers,  however,  can  afford  to  spend  a  vacation  in  idleness  or 
in  search  of  recreation.  The  educational  world  is  demanding  that  its 
teachers  shall  be  better  trained  and  is  requiring  that  they  hold  col- 
lege degrees  and  also  spend  at  least  part  of  each  summer  vacation  in 
study  at  some  university  or  college.  The  progressive  teacher  must 
combine  recreation  and  study  in  her  vacation.  To  be  "on  the  other 
side  of  the  teacher's  desk"  for  a  short  time  gives  the  mind  a  needed 
rest.  A  change  of  climate  and  environment  will  relieve  the  nervous 
strain  of  the  teaching  hours  and  build  up  enthusiasm  for  the  coming 
year's  work. 

The  University  of  Denver  offers  in  its  Summer  Session  the  best 
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Camping — Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 


of  opportunity  for  study.  The  courses,  all  of  which  are  practical  and 
timely,  are  described  in  this  bulletin,  and  from  these  courses  teachers 
can  select  work  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  them. 

The  city  of  Denver  is  an  ideal  place  for  one's  summer  vacation. 
It  has  an  ideal  climate  with  sunny  days  and  cool,  refreshing  nights. 
It  is  just  a  mile  above  sea  level.  There  is  much  in  the  city  to  interest 
visitors.  Many  beautiful  parks  invite  exploration.  In  the  Auditor- 
ium there  is  one  of  the  greatest  organs  in  America,  and  each  day  at 
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Mount  Ypsilon — Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 


noon  there  is  given  a  free  public  recital.  Denver  maintains  a  munici- 
pal band  of  much  merit  and  daily  recitals  are  given  at  the  various 
parks.     The  Public  Libraries,  the  Museums,  the  State  Capitol  build- 


Picnicking — Harmon    Falls 


ing,  and  the  United  States  Mint  are  among  the  places  worth  seeing. 

The  State  of  Colorado  has  some  of  the  most  beautiful  mountain 
scenery  in  America,  and  Denver  is  the  central  point  from  which  all  of 
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these  beauty  spots  in  the  Rockies  may  be  reached.  There  are  many 
one-day  trips  into  the  mountains,  either  by  train  or  by  automobile, 
and  longer  trips  are  easily  arranged.  The  city  of  Denver  owns  an 
extensive  park  in  the  mountains,  which  is  a  wonderland  of  grandeur 
and  which  invites  picnic  parties  and  long  tramps. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  is  one  of  the  new  National 
Parks  of  America.  It  lies  about  seventy  miles  north  and  west  of  Den- 
ver and  is  easily  reached  by  auto,  or  train  and  auto-stage.  It  includes 
within  its  boundaries  many  miles  of  the  Continental  Divide  with  its 
peaks  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Long's  Peak,  the  highest  of  these, 
is  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  United  States.  A  week-end  spent 
in  this  park  will  give  one  a  new  sense  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
nature. 
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